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Donald C.Cook, 
Of American Electric Power, 
To Serve as Chairman 
Of the Annual Fund Drive 


Donald C. Cook, JI) 39 and LLM '40, University 
Trustee since 1964, will serve as National Chair- 
man of the Annual Fund Drive for 1972-73, Presi- 
dent Lloyd H. Elliott has announced. 

“We are most fortunate to have Don Cook lead 
our fund-raising efforts,” President Elliott noted. 
“Not only is he an outstanding leader in the busi- 
ness community, but he also achieved a reputation 
while in Washington of getting things done—at 
the SEC and on the Hill.” 

“Actually the University has been most fortu- 
nate,” Seymour Alpert, Vice President for Devel- 
opment, added, “in having individuals of the high- 
est caliber involved in the Annual Fund Drive.” 
This accounts for the steady increase in gifts over 
recent years. 

The goal for the 1972-73 drive is one million dol- 
lars. 

Mr. Cook is President and Chairman of the 
Board of American Electric Power Company, the 
largest private power company in the U.S. The 
company’s subsidiaries furnish electric power in 
the states of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 

Much in demand as a speaker, Mr. Cook is 
known for his wit and erudition. He has repeatedly 
emphasized that to meet the threat of public pow- 
er, private power must out-perform public power 
and hold down the rates. “Business will have to 
meet the most humanistic of standards,” Mr. Cook 
once said, “if it is to remain the dominant force in 
our culture.” 

After earning his Bachelor's and Master's de- 
grees at the University of Michigan, Mr. Cook 
came to Washington, where he was employed in 
the Securities and Exchange Commission. In his 
off hours he attended GW's law school. After earn- 
ing two law degrees, he was lent by SEC to the 
House Naval Affairs Committee as counsel and 
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then later to the Senate Preparedness Committee 
as Chief Counsel. 

In 1949 he was appointed a Commissioner of the 
SEC and then Chairman by President Truman. 
When the Republican Administration took office 
in 1953, Mr. Cook moved to New Vork Citv where 
he became associated with the American Electric 
Power Company. 

Since 1961 he has been President and Chief Ex- 
ecutive Officer of American Electric Power Com- 
panv and its subsidiaries which now number 24. 
In 1971 Mr. Cook became Chairman of the Board. 


In 1972 he was named Chairman of the Board of 
the American Electric Power Service Corporation. 

Don Cook has a long record of service to educa- 
tion. He is a Trustee for the Center of Advanced 
Studv in the Behavioral Sciences in Stanford, 
Calif. He is a member of the Board of Trustees for 
the Eisenhower Exchange Fellowships and Chair- 
man of the Visiting Committee for The Brookings 
Institution Economic Studies Program. In addi- 
tion, he is a Sponsor Trustee of the Universitv of 
Virginia Graduate Business School, member of 
the Visiting Committee of the University of Michi- 
gan Graduate School of Business Administration, 
the Harvard University Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, and the Sloan School of 
Management of MIT. He is also a member of the 
Committee on Industry, Technology, and Society 
for the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 

In addition to four honorary degrees, Mr. Cook 
is the recipient of the following awards: Business 
Leadership Award, University of Michigan Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration; GWU’s 
Alumni Achievement Award; Herbert H. Lehman 
Medal of the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America; the C. Walter Nichols Award of NYU's 
Business School; the Brotherhood Award of the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews; the 
Sesquicentennial Award of the University of Mich- 
igan; the Americanism Award of the Anti-Defa- 
mation League, B’nai B’rith; and the Beta Gamma 
Sigma Alumni Award. 

His business affiliations include Director, Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Companies, Inc., DCL Incor- 
porated, General American Investors Co., Inc., 
Lincoln National Corporation, New York Stock 
Exchange; and President and Director of the Ohio 
Valley Electric Corporation and subsidiary, Indi- 
ana-Kentucky Electric Corporation. 
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One Million Dollars is Goal of 1972-73 Drive 


Doctoral Candidates 
Organize Own 
Association in SGBA 


GW. gained the reputation some 
vears ago of counting more alumni 
among the various branches of the fed- 
eral establishment than any other uni- 
versity. 

Not so well-known but on the way is 
its doctoral program in the School of 
Government and Business Adminis- 
tration. In the past five years the doc- 
toral program has grown both in the 
quality of its curricula and in the num- 
bers and scholastic aptitudes of its doc- 
toral candidates. In 1967 there were 
about 125 candidates in the program. 
Today there are over 300. An active 
Doctoral Students Association pub- 
lishes a newsletter to keep the candi- 
dates informed of dates for defenses of 
dissertations and deadlines of one kind 
and another. 

The Association, of which Doctoral 
Candidate George E. Humphries is 
president, this fall published a direc- 
tory of those earning the degree of Doc- 
tor of Business Administration or Doc- 
tor of Public Administration since 
1958. Of some 135 men and 2 women 
listed in the directory, almost half are 
now engaged in full-time teaching at 
the college or university level. The oth- 
ers are divided among the military and 
state, local and federal governments, 
the health care field, and the private 
sector. 

Editor of the directory is Will E. Stra- 
ver, DBA '71, who dedicated the direc- 
tory to Daniel D. Roman, Chairman of 
the Committee on Doctoral Studies. 
Professor Roman has said that of some 
500 doctorates awarded throughout the 
nation annually GW accounts for five 
to six percent of the total. 
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(Left to right) Mrs. Raymond Firestone, 


of Plainview, New York; her son Scott, 
afreshman; President Lloyd H. Elliott; 
and Mr. Raymond Firestone at the 
Sunday morning breakfast during 
Parents Weekend. 


Commissioner Cosand Describes 
New Education Amendments 


About 150 families visited the Uni- 
versity over the weekend of October 13- 
15 as a full schedule of events for par- 
ents of undergraduates was arranged 
by the Director of Student Activities, 
David Speck, and his staff. 

In recent years Parents Weekend 
has replaced the traditional homecom- 
ing, given up when the University 
withdrew from intercollegiate football. 
Parents were free to learn more about 
the University or engage in sightsee- 
ing around the nation’s capital. They 
were also the guests of the University 
at two other special events: the Drama 
Department’s production of Eugene 
O'Neil's AA Wilderness Saturday night 
and a complimentary breakfast hosted 
by President Lloyd H. Elliott Sunday 
morning. 

Joseph Cosand, Deputy Commis- 
sioner for Higher Education in the De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare, made the keynote address 
Saturday morning on the new educa- 
tional amendments of 1972 passed by 
the Congress and signed by President 
Nixon. 

The new legislation addresses itself 
to all kinds of post-secondary school 
education and envisions further educa- 
tion or vocational training for 75 per 
cent of all high school graduates. This 
is the most far-reaching program, 
Commissioner Cosand pointed out, 
ever enacted by the Congress. Al- 
though certain guestions of funding re- 
main, the program should encourage 
“pluralism in students, pluralism in 
institutions, and pluralism in teach- 
ing.” 

Each state will set up a state plan- 
ning commission to study the whole 
range of post-secondary schools within 
its borders, including vocational train- 


ing, private and state universities, 
church-affiliated schools and. junior 
colleges. Commissioner Cosand said 
he feared that “power grabs” would 
take place, but one “legitimate” safe- 
guard might be the Federal Govern- 
ment's right to reguire cost data. 

He also spoke briefly on other aspects 
of the legislation dealing with student 
loans, educational opportunity grants 
for minorities, work-study funds, di- 
rect financial aid to institutions, and 
funds for new approaches to teaching 
and meeting educational needs, such 
as the university without walls. 

He deplored the thought of educa- 
cational institutions being regimented 
by state planning commissions or the 
Federal Government, but if “we fail to 
stabilize this mutual support of all 
kinds of educational institutions dur- 
ing the 70s, we may find the public no 
longer interested in higher education 
in the 80s.” 

After the Commissioner’s remarks 
parents divided up into small discus- 
sion groups, each having a panel of 
one student, one faculty member, and 
one administrator. Although some at- 
tention was given to Cosand’s speech, 
a good bit of the talk revolved around 
the state of affairs at GWU. 


Colonials Win D.C. 
Baseball League— 
Freshmen Score Hits 


GW captured its first championship 
of the 1972-73 school year when the 
baseball team won the newly-inaugu- 
rated fall D.C. Collegiate Baseball 
League with an 8-4 record. 

GW, and four other area universities, 


began playing baseball for real in the 
fall this year because of a revised aca- 
demic calendar that finds spring final 
exams beginning the last week of 
April. In order to continue playing 25 to 
30 games per year, the 12-game fall 
league was organized. 

The Colonials’ success came as 
somewhat of a surprise. GW head 
coach, Bill Smith, was forced to use an 
unusually large number of freshmen in 
his starting lineup due to heavy gradu- 
ation losses this past spring. On nu- 
merous occasions, Smith had as many 
as six freshmen in the lineup at the 
same time. 

Finishing behind GW were George- 
town (7-5), Howard (6-6), Catholic (5-7), 
and American (4-8). The league was ex- 
tremely well-balanced, and the out- 
come was in doubt until the final 
games. The Colonials swept their last 
five in a row, including an important 
doubleheader win over AU, while 
Georgetown missed a chance to tie for 
the title, dropping a 2-1 decision to CU 
in its final game. 

Smith received excellent pitching 
from junior transfers Pat Pontius and 
George Reid and senior righthander 
Jodie Wampler. Pontius tossed a no- 
hitter against AU, had a 1.75 ERA and 
a 4-2 record. Reid was superb in relief 
and had a 2.08 ERA. Wampler was un- 
beaten in three decisions and recorded 
32 strikeouts in 26 1/3 innings. 

Supplying the hitting punch were 
freshmen Kevin Bass (.368), Mark Syd- 
nor (.302) and George Garcia (.302). 
Smith claims the league was a huge 
success and enjoyed thoroughly by the 
players, coaches and fans. Heis certain 
it will be repeated next year. Mean- 
while GW has gotten a good start on 
spring, taking an 8-4 record into the 
second half of the season, which will 
begin about the middle of March. 
—Doug Gould, Sports News 


Center Clyde Burwell, with a 19.2 aver 
age, and Forward Haviland Harper 
helped the winning frosh team toa 17-1 
record last year. 
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Coach Slone Restless 
To Begin Basketball 
Season 


By Doug Gould 

For GW basketball fans, the winters 
of discontent have been many in recent 
years. All of that is expected to change, 
beginning November 28, as Coach Carl 
Slone unveils perhaps the most talent- 
ed group of players ever to represent 
the University. 

The Fort Myer gym, home of the Co- 
lonials, has seldom had its capacity 
taxed, but that, too, is expected to 
change if preseason interest in GW bas- 
ketball is a good indication. 

Why all the optimism? Slone and his 
assistants have spent the past three 
years rebuilding the Colonials, and 
their efforts appear ready to bear fruit. 
An inkling of what is to come occurred 
last year when the GW freshmen team 
thoroughly dominated the opposition 
enroute to a sparkling 17-1 record. 

The highly-respected publication, 
Basketball News, was so impressed 
with the Colonial frosh that it gave 
them the No. 1 ranking in the East and 
the No. 12 rankingin the nation behind 
such basketball powers as Kentucky, 
Jacksonville, and Marquette. 


The freshmen, six of whom move up 
to the varsity this year, were led by the 
scoring of Pat Tallent and the defen- 
sive work of 6-11 Clyde Burwell. Tal- 
lent, brother of former GW stars Bob 
and Mike, was a high school All-Amer- 
ican who lived up to his press clippings 
with a 26.2 scoring average for the 
frosh. Burwell, who appears destined 
to become GW’s first outstanding big 
man, was the nation’s third-leading 
freshman rebounder with a 19.2 aver- 
age. The intimidating giant also 
blocked an average of seven shots per 
game. 

Returning from last year’s varsity 
is second-leading scorer and top re- 
bounder Mike Battle, along with 6-7, 
230-pound Randy Smith, a tough man 
to deal with around the basket. 

“Ability-wise, this is the best group 
of players we’ve had here since I’ve 
been here,” says Slone. “This year 
should be the first in a long line of suc- 
cessful seasons ahead for Colonial 
basketball.” 

The schedule is not an easy one. Sev- 
en of the first 10 games are on the road, 
and there are an extraordinary number 
of toughies, including Maryland, 
American, West Virginia, Pitt, Temple, 
Cincinnati, Virginia Tech, and Syra- 


cuse. 


Guard Pat Tallent, younger brother of 
the famous GW stars, Bob and Mike, 
lived up to the family name with a 26.2 
scoring average on the freshman team 
last year. 
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The Colonials will be a young team 
and must mature guickly to have the 
outstanding year everyone is hoping 
for. Among the 11 varsity players, 
there are six sophomores, two juniors, 
and only three seniors. 

Among the newcomers, Slone will be 
counting heavily on sophomores Keith 
Morris, a 6-2 guard, and Haviland Har- 
per, a 6-6 forward. Also junior Jim Mc 
Closkey, a 6-3 transfer from the Air 
Force Academy, figures highly in 
Slone's plans for the year. Among the 
returning veterans, 6-4 junior Tom 
Rosepink and 6-0 senior Randy Click 
should also see a good deal of action. 

According to Slone, the team's 
strong points will be speed and scoring 
ability while the major weaknesses 
will belack of experience and depth. 

“Our players are very confident and 
used to winning,” he says. “I'm opti- 
mistic about the coming season and 
can't wait for it to begin.” 

The Colonials open November 28 at 
Fort Myer against Loyola of Balti- 
more. Two more home games are 
scheduled for early December against 
Long Island University on the 2d and 
Lehigh on the 6th. The LIU game, a 
Saturday night affair, will be Family 
Night when children will be admitted 
free with paying adult. A highlight of 


the early home schedule will be the 3d 
Annual Presidential Classic, January 
5-6. Competing with GW will be Ameri- 
can U., Rice and The Citadel. Another 
special event of note will be Ladies 
Night, January 31, when GW hosts Na- 
vy. Each lady accompanied by a pay- 
ing companion will be admitted free. 
Season tickets at $30.00, individual 
game tickets at $3.00, and tournament 
tickets at $4.00 are now on sale at the 
GW Athletic Ticket Office, 2035 H St., 
N.W.Call676-6388 for information. 


Word has come to the University 
that the Metro station under construc- 
tion between 23rd and 24th along Eye 
Street will be known as the Foggy Bot- 
tom-GWU Station. 

In the heart of the new Medical Cen- 
ter complex the station is scheduled 
for completion in 1975. Within the dec- 
ade when the system is completed the 
GW campus will be less than a half 
hour's ride from Bethesda, from Gal- 
lows Road in Fairfax, and from Addi- 
son Road in Prince George's. 

Meanwhile members of the GW com- 
munity walk warily around the exca- 
vations on Eye Street. 
FFAN FE i b Ra it 
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(Ed.’s Note: This article is published for its human 
interest. Some of the medical claims are under in- 
vestigation by several medical societies.) 


By Sally Whited, 


GW Medical Public Relations 
“Everywhere I went, I saw 

posters and signs 
Dr Ch proclaiming 


of ‘Serve the 


People.' The almost 
evangelistic fervor 


of the Chi- 

to serve 

their fellow countrymen is the most 
On: thing to get across to my 
friends back in this country.” That 

guote comes from the 

InRed first native-born Chinese 
physician to visit the 

China People's Republic of 


China from the United 

States in 23 years. He is 
Tsung O.Cheng, Professor of Medicine at the GWU 
Medical Center. In October he escorted a delega- 
tion of ten Chinese doctors on a three-week tour of 
the U.S., and their first visit to a Medical School 
began at GW. Tsung Cheng left China in 1950 in- 
tending to go back after postgraduate work at the 
University of Pennsylvania, but when that time 
came, politics prevented him from returning to his 
homeland. Born in Shanghai and trained at the St. 
John’s University School of Medicine there, he 
never lost the desire to return to China. When the 
earliest signals came that a visit would be permit- 
ted, he asked to return. In May he spent two-and-a- 
half weeks there visiting seven medical facilities 
and engaging in conferences with more than 100 
physicians in addition to visiting his 75-year-old 
father, two brothers, and two sisters. 

He came away struck by the spirit of altruism 
that he says “permeates the minds of the Chinese 
people and around which all work, especially med- 
ical work, is organized.” Dr. Cheng’s experiences 
tell the story of a China developing and changing 
to meet the needs of her people. 

When Westerners left China in 1950, Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung realized that the country’s 6,000 
Western-trained doctors would not be able to pro- 
vide health care for a population then estimated at 
656 millions. He decided that traditional medicine 
had to be revitalized and integrated with Western 
medicine. The brainchild of this intermarriage of 
philosophies is acupuncture anesthesia. 

Acupuncture (from the Latin acus, “needle,” and 
pungere, “to sting”) is one of the mainstays of 
Chinese traditional medicine and has been used 
for perhaps 5,000 years in conjunction with moxi- 
bustion, the burning of the herb mugwort at or 
near appropriate sites on the body. These two tech- 
niques, combined with the use of herbs, breathing 
exercises, and therapeutic massage, form the core 
of Chinese traditional medicine. 

During the late 1950’s Chinese doctors of West- 
ern medicine began studying the acupuncture as- 
pects of traditional medicine. They experimented 
repeatedly on themselves to find out if the tech- 
nique was truly effective in stopping pain. These 


primitive experiments found acupuncture to be a 
safe and effective anesthetic for operations on 
most parts of the body. Although patients are al- 
ways given a choice between acupuncture and con- 
ventional anesthesia, the Chinese have over- 
whelmingly opted for acupuncture. Dr. Cheng re- 
ports almost 500,000 operations of virtually every 
kind have been performed under acupuncture an- 
esthesia since its introduction about four years 
ago. 

The advantage of this type of anesthesia is that 
the patient is fully conscious during operations; 
other than being completely insensitive to pain, 
his bodily functions remain normal. Perhaps most 
important, acupuncture anesthesia produces none 
of the side effects of general surgical anesthetics 
which prove fatal in an estimated one in every five 
thousand applications in the U.S. With acupunc- 
ture anesthesia patients experience no postopera- 
tive nausea, drowsiness or headache and are usu- 
ally released from the hospital shortly after their 
operations. 

The Chinese report they have also found acu- 
puncture to be effective in treating a host of ail- 
ments from malaria to polio, and from appendici- 
tis to hypertension. Dr. Cheng says acupuncture 
has recently been used to treat people born deaf 
and dumb. The results are startling: many pa- 
tients can now speak and sing. 

Precisely how acupuncture works to kill pain is 
still a mystery. “My Chinese colleagues told me, 
‘Frankly, we don’t know how or why acupuncture 
works as it does. All we know is that it does work. 
But don’t we all use aspirin in killing pains, even 
though nobody yet knows for sure how it works?’ ” 
Dr. Cheng said. 

A visit to the local drugstore provided Dr. Cheng 
with another example of the close relationship be- 
tween traditional and Western medicine. Herb 
medicines—what Westerners think of as grand- 
mother’s home remedy—are readily available at 
the local pharmacy in China. The store is divided 
into two parts: one stocks Western medicines 
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GW's Tsung O. Cheng, M.D., accom- 
panied Chinese doctors on a visit to 
U.S. medical facilities in October. 


while the other offers prepackaged weeds and po- 
tions, some already prepared for injection. Dr. 
Cheng, recalling the wide use of herbals during his 
childhood, said that as a small boy he would often 
search the woods for many of the weeds now avail- 
ableatthelocaldrugstore. 

Today advances in the use of traditional herb 
medicines have reduced the use of drug and surgi- 
cal treatment of many ailments. For example, Dr. 
Cheng found that gallstones in China are now 
treated with an herb that causes the growth to be 
expelled. Thus, unless the stones have grown too 
large to be passed into the intestines, patients in 
China, unlike their counterparts in the United 
States, no longer face surgery. 

The integration of traditional and Western 
medicine could not solve the manpower problem 
in the delivery of health care to China's huge rural 
population. The answer is the modern Chinese 
“barefoot doctors,” who, Dr. Cheng observed, are 
“neither barefoot nor doctors of medicine. Every 
barefoot doctor that I met wore shoes.” 

Dr. Cheng's explanation of how the barefoot 
doctors came by their name is a folk tale in itself. 
“When the barefoot doctors first appeared in the 
rice-growing east China region where, carrying 
their medical kits,” he says, “they often went bare- 

foot in the fields, as was the custom, their peasant 
patients fondly called them 'barefoot doctors, a 
term now used all over China.” 

The barefoot doctor is actually a farmworker 
who provides health care to peasants and acts as a 
physician when a medical situation arises. He is 
ahigh school graduate with 6 to 12 months of med- 
ical training followed by on-the-job instruction. 
Today barefoot doctors number over one million 
and can be found throughout the Chinese country- 
side administering first aid and simple medica- 
tions, assisting at deliveries, and performing acu- 
puncture. 

The barefoot doctors have been instrumental in 
China's massive program to improve public 
health. Carrying out immunizations and keeping 
up-to-date health records of the masses, these far- 
mer-doctors have been responsible for the eradica- 
tion of such communicable diseases as smallpox 
and cholera. By making every citizen responsible 
for personal participation, Dr. Cheng says, “The 
populace was mobilized to wipe out four major 
pests: mosguitos, flies, rats, and grain-eating spar- 
rows.” 

The United States, fighting an epidemic of ve- 
nereal disease, might take a lesson from the Chi- 
nese, who eliminated gonorrhea and syphilis as 
long ago as 1959. In an article for Internal Medi- 
cine News, Dr. Cheng recounts a story from Edgar 
Snow's book Red China Today about the fight 
against venereal disease by one physician: 

“Our first goal was to eliminate the chief car- 
riers, the prostitutes. We started off in the Peking- 
Tientsin area, with a team of about a hundred doc- 
tors and assistants. Women party workers first 
went into the brothels and explained the program. 

“When everything was prepared, we closed 
down every brothel in Peking in one night. The 
women were taken to hostels specially set up for 
them, where they were thoroughly examined and 
treated. 

“Most of the brothel owners and pimps had fled; 
a lot of them went on to Shanghai and later to 
Hong Kong. Those who remained were rounded up 
and treated. 

“About 80 per cent of the 70,000 whores in the 
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Peking-Tientsin area were infected with VD. Mv 
own team treated and cured as manv as 1,200 cas- 
es every two weeks.” 

In old China, Dr. Cheng says, women took up 
prostitution as the only alternative to starvation. 
“Now that every Chinese is well-fed,” he said, 
“there is no need to resort to this means of making 
aliving. This, in combination with the strict social 
discipline and stringent moral code against sexu- 
al promiscuity, is the reason for continued success 
in controlling venereal diseasesin modern China. 

“Of course, in China there is none of the almost 
constant stimulation, bordering on obsessive pre- 
occupation, the Western world has grown up with 
and become used to in the theater, in the movies, 
on television, and in advertising in all forms.” 

Dr. Cheng returned from his native Shanghai 
impressed with the medical developments and 
changes that are still in progress in China, many 
of which have been overshadowed by the West's 
fascination with acupunctureanesthesia. 

One Chinese medical development is a new 
method of treating burns. Chinese doctors reex- 
amined standard Western textbooks, retesting and 
refining many accepted treatment procedures. 
This skeptical attitude has resulted in new tech- 
nigues which enable Chinese doctors to save 99 
per cent of patients with second-degree burns and 
97 per cent of patients with third-degree burns. 

Another advance which impressed Dr. Cheng 
was the reimplantation of severed limbs, achieved 
in China as early as 1963. Doctors there can re- 
store arms and legs to near normal function, he 
said, and severed fingers as well—something that 
has yet to be accomplished in this country. 

While China is rich in the software of health care 
delivery, she is poor in medical hardware. Doctors 
and technicians seem to have a problem commu- 
nicating, Dr. Cheng noted. “This is something I 
was continually guestioned about during my visit. 
It is obviously something they are concerned 
about,” hesaid. Nevertheless, Chinesetechnicians 
are building electron microscopes and supplying 
the medical instruments and machinery (all im- 
ported in 1950) used in the country. 

In a land where 70 per cent of the doctors are 
women, Dr. Cheng said he had difficulty telling a 
chief from the workers in Chinese hospitals be- 
cause no one wore a name tag proclaiming his 
title. He found the language of medicine had re- 
tained its universal guality of communication 
despite China'sisolation from the Western world. 

Much of the shock suffered by the medical sys- 
tem during the Cultural Revolution of the 1960's 
has subsided, Cheng observed. Medical schools 
havereopened and are producing new doctors who 
will be a synthesis of modern and traditional Chi- 
nese medicine. Medical journals will soon reap- 
pear. But scientific research on a broad front has 
still not reappeared. “The emphasis now is on 
practical application of what is known. China will 
continue to let other nations do most of the basic 
medical research,” Cheng said. 

Perhaps the most important characteristic of 
medicine in the People’s Republic of China was ex- 
pressed by Dr. E. Grey Dimond, Provost of the 
University of Missouri’s School of Health Sciences 
in Kansas City. Dr. Dimond has made two trips to 
China. “The quality of mercy is not strained in 
China,” he said. “. . . They made the decision that 
getting care to the people and making it immedi- 
ately available was more important than doing 
research.” 
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Professor Chu 
Sees Daughter 
After 26 Years’ 
Separation 


GW Microbiologist Yang-Ming Chu 
illustrates the use of an acupuncture 
needle he brought back from his recent 
trip to the People’s Republic of China. 
After insertion, the needle is attached 
tothe 1.5 volt dry cell battery in the 
background. The battery vibrates the 
needle to induce the desired anesthetic 


effect. 


Professor Chu’s office at the medical 
school has become a gathering place 
for those interested in seeing the acu- 
puncture materials he brought back 
from China recently. He holds a model 
that shows the 300-odd acupuncture 
points on the body. In the foreground 
areacupuncture needles of different 
sizes which are vibrated by the 1.5 volt 
dry cell battery on the left. 


Another native-born Chinese on the GW faculty re- 
turned to his homeland this summer. The day af- 
ter President Nixon returned from the People's Re- 
public of China, GW Microbiologist Yang-Ming 
Chu placed a call to his sister in Peking as the first 
step in his arrangements to return. In August, he 
visited Canton, Peking, and Hankow where he 
saw the daughter he had to leave behind 26 years 
ago, when she was one day old. 

One-time secretary to the Chinese delegation in 
Denmark, Chu's political fortunes changed when 
the Danes recognized Peking, and he emigrated to 
the U.S. to begin a new career in medical science. 
He earned his B.S. and M.S. degrees in microbiolo- 
gy while working at such occupations as grocer, 
cannery operator, gardener, and doorman. In 1967 
he received his Ph.D. degree from GW, where he 
teaches microbiology. 

Professor Chu's China trip was primarily a fam- 
ily visit, but he carried scientific papers on immu- 
nology from his GW colleagues to exchange with 
Chinesemicrobiologists. 


Professor Chu visited some historical 
sites in Peking during a visit to his 
homeland to see his family. The sum- 
mer palace of the Empress of the Ming 
dynasty with the famous “marble 
boat” in the background is now a pub- 
lic park. 


BvRoger 

Morris 

Thirteen George Washington 
Universitv students stood near 
the topof a small hill in Augus- 
ta Countv, Virginia, 
on a cold Saturdav 
last Februarv, each 


wearing carbide 
O headlamps. While 
their lamps flickered 


in orange defiance at 
the gray sky, each 
student stared at a 


hole under a rock. The hole was about two feet high 
and not much wider. ''That's the cave?” one fellow 
asked as visions of Luray danced through his 
head. “That’s it,” came the reply. A layer of whit- 
ened ice almost concealed the muddy entrance. A 
coal miner would surely have burned his UMW 
card and called a wildcat strike. But looking like a 
manic frat man of the ’20s swallowing so many 
goldfish, in they slid—1, 2, 3, 4,9. . . . 

For most of the group, it was their first baptism 
under mud into the rites of caving or spelunking. 
Under the guidance of GW's Grotto, or caving club, 
30 more amateurs were initiated during the next 
two days into what must be one of the most unusu- 
al ways to spend a weekend. 

Crawling through the “wild” or uncommercial 
caves of the Shenandoah Valley or the limestone 


Shades of Tom Sawyer 


strata of eastern West Virginia is an exciting and 
interesting sport which the GW spelunkers are try- 
ing to promote. When supervised by experienced 
cavers, spelunking is not a particularly dangerous 
pastime, although it can be a wet muddy one. 

Most of the caves have horizontal, crawl-in en- 
trances. A few have taller, walk-in entrances, and 
several have the more hazardous vertical or sink- 
hole entrances, which require that the cavers de- 
scend by ropes and then climb back out. 

Once the caver is inside, he finds complete dark- 


-ness penetrated only by his carbide lantern or a 


flashlight’s beam. The temperature stays in the 
low 50s all year round, and there is a dampness 
that clings. The cave floor is usually composed of a 
fairly “soft” rock or of mud. Depending on the 
cave, there may be deep chasms, streams, huge 


After four hours of crawling, 
swimming, sliding, walking, GW 
Spelunkers reach their destina- 
tion. Standing in Glade Cave 
they pause before leaving for the 
fresh Virginia air. 


John McGrath 


chambers, mineral formations, and sink-holes. 
There are a few places where the caver must use 
his climbing abilitv, either with or without ropes, 
and there are almost alwavs narrow passages 
where the explorer must crawl on his hands and 
kneesoron his stomach. 

One caver was inching his wav along a particu- 
larly narrow passage of a cave when he observed 
that he was not normally afraid of enclosed spaces 
but the two-foot tunnel did not add to his security. 
“Crawling on my stomach makes me feel like a 
spider,” he said. Caves are not for the claustro- 
phobic. 

In addition, first-time cavers have other fears. 
Some people’s hands automatically protect their 
throats when they ask about bats—often there but 
seldom a danger. Snakes and wild animals are al- 
so feared, but almost never seen. Rockfalls are un- 
likely unless the caver is trying to dig a bigger pas- 
sageway. 

A typical caving trip begins with Warren Bo- 
gardus, chief draftsman for the University and 
unofficial adviser to the Grotto, or Leonard LeRoy, 
Grotto president, greeting a dozen or so cavers at 
7:30 a.m. on a Saturday or Sunday outside the 
Marvin Center. After directions are given and cars 
assigned, the spelunkers begin the two- to four- 
hour drive to the cave. 

Bogardus and LeRoy have checked out the cave 
in advance if there are beginners along. Most of 
the caves have been mapped, and the leaders 
know what to expect. 

Once at the cave, each member dons a carbide 
headlamp and a hard hat. Although the club will 
lend hats and lamps to beginners, each caver must 
eventually buy his own. The $1 a semester mem- 
bership fee takes care of the carbide. Most cavers 
wear coveralls and boots, although any old clothes 
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and tennis shoes will do just as well. However, 
those who wear coveralls do not have to search for 
a tree or other obstacle to use as a locker room when 
changing from the muddy clothes. Even coveralls 
won’t keep you dry, as the cavers who crawled and 
swam through the "Loop" in the Augusta County 
cave discovered. The last several yards of the pas- 
sage would have been suitable for scuba diving 
practice. 

The spelunkers usually stay inside the cave for 
at least a couple of hours. Many of the caves have a 
maze of passageways which run on several levels. 
This necessitates a lot of climbing and difficult ex- 
ercise, although it’s doubtful it’s the kind that 
Slenderella had in mind. 

There is a lot of fun, too. The parallels to the 
childhood game of follow-the-leader are obvious. 
Most of the caves have beautiful mineral forma- 
tions (in addition to the mud floors), and the car- 
bide lamps put out a great deal of light. 

There is no common denominator among the 
dozen or so regulars—many more go on occasional 
trips—unless it is that they’re nature freaks. Some 
of the most avid—and ablest—cavers are girls. “I 
swore I'd never go into a cave again after the mud 
of Glade Cave,” one coed said on a trip to Jones 
Guarry Cave, “but here I am.” She smiled radiant- 
ly through themud. 

Before they leave for home, the spelunkers make 
sure they have left everything inside and outside 
the cave as they found it, or perhaps a little bit 
cleaner. 

The group may stop for dinner on the way back. 
Then, before the hot shower, a phone call is made 
to a club member informing him of their safe re- 
turn. 

Bogardus sums it all up. “Spelunking is good 
physical sport. You're really in another world.” 


(1) 

Spelunkers meet at 7 a.m. at Marvin Center and depart 
for Glade Cave near Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

(2) 


On route, a team huddle to check map for directions. 


(3) 
Team leader Warren Bogardus works his way 
down into cave. 


(4) 
Spelunker climbs into tight passage. 


(5) 
Spelunker emerges from water-filled “crawlway.” 


(6) 


Gearing up to enter Glade Cave. 


John McGrath Photos 
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“There is no limit 

Mem to the reach of the 
Ory mind,” says Vic- 

tor Werner, BBA ’63. 


There is no limit to the 
extent of what you can 


put into it. You can’t overcrowd 

The the mind.” The fact is, he says, 

that too many people simply 

“lose the key” 

up names 

and associations from the subconscious. 

At Known as the “memory improve- 

ment” man, Werner was replying to a 

motivation was not an 

important factor in what 

we choose to remember or forget. 

“Don’t we need a reason or emotion for remem- 
bering?” He was asked. 

“Once you get into that bad habit,” he said firm- 
ly but kindly, “you’re really wrong.” 

At age 78, Victor (for Hugo), Emile (for Zola), 
George (for Brandeis, the Danish critic) von Wer- 
ner still practices what he has been teaching for 
over 50 years. 

The memory improvement classes, however, 
have been most of the time just a pleasant sideline 
for Werner. A decorated soldier in World War I, 
then a private entrepreneur, and finally a manage- 
ment analyst in the Pentagon, from which he has 
retired, Werner has spent his spare time as a life- 
long teacher, student, and writer for popular mag- 
azines. 

He was nota drop-out from high school in Brook- 
lyn (where he was born), as he explains it, but a 
“pull-out.” His father had a dry goods store, and 
when the store was damaged by fire, it was neces- 
sary for Victor to pull out of school and help his 
father get ready for a fire sale. 

After duty with the AEF in Europe during the 
first World War, Werner started trying to “make 
up” for that last year and a half of schooling that 
he missed. He’s been at it ever since. While a feder- 
al civil servant, he studied and became a “gradu- 
ate” of the Army School for Administration, a 
“graduate” of the Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces, and a “graduate” of the Army Command 
Management School. In after hours along the way, 
he accumulated various college credits, and finally 
in 1958 he received the Associate in Arts degree 
from GW. In 1963 at the age of 68 he was a full- 
fledged graduate with a Bachelor’s degree in busi- 
ness administration. 

After reporting his academic credentials recent- 
ly to the Board of Education of the City of New 
York, Werner was gleeful on being sent a diploma 
from the John Jay High School, dated June, 1972. 
He refers to himself jokingly as The Graduate. 

Werner explains his literary names by the fact 
that his father was an avid reader. On a shelf be- 
low the dry goods counter his father was often 
reading ten books simultaneously and clandes- 
tinely. Rather than use all the initials and the 
“von,” Victor settled early in life for “Victor E. 
Werner.” 

Then in middle age he learned that his real 
name wasn’t “von Werner” at all, although it 
hardly seemed worth the effort to change it at that 


question as to whether 
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Victor Werner Still Teaches and Writes 
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late date. The discovery was entirely accidental 
(Werner himself might say it was another one of 
those experiences he's had that seem psychic). On 
a trip to Germany in 1960 he and his wife Gerry 
thought they would pursue one of their hobbies, 
genealogy, and perhaps discover some long lost 
relatives. A German liguor store bearing the name 
of Frisch, the maiden name of Werner's mother, 
attracted them. The proprietor, whose name was 
Frisch, advised Wernerthatthenamewas Danish, 
and some of his relatives were still living on cer- 
tain ancestral lands in Denmark. He gave them 
directions, and the Werners left immediately. On 
arrival in Denmark, they were made welcome by 
their hitherto unknown Frisch cousins and uncles 
and aunts. 

Werner was told that his father's real name was 
Christophersen, and that he originally came from 
Ranum, Denmark. 

The Werners then proceeded up into the Viking 
country to the homestead near Ranum where they 
were greeted by his father's people with great sur- 
priseand affection. 

Here he discovered that the old homestead had 
been in the family for a thousand years, that he 
was related to royalty and that his name came 
from King Christopher who brought the Christian 
religion into Denmark in the 13th century. This in- 


formation was gleaned from a copy of his family 
tree belonging tohis first cousin, Axel Kjaergaard, 
the Danish Consul General to Morocco. This fam- 
ily tree also included King Gorm the Old, Den- 
mark's first King in the 10th Century, and the 
present Queen Margrethe II of Denmark, also a di- 
rect descendent of King Gorm. King Knud (Ca- 
nute), also shown on the family tree, followed King 
Gorm and was King of Denmark and England at 
thesametime. 

(He says he still doesn't know why his father 
changed his nameon arrivingin America.) 

Helping his father as a boy in the family dry 
goods store proved the embryo of the memory sys- 
tem that Werner later taught and wrote a book 
about and many articles. His father, he recalls 
with a smile, slyly preferred his customers not to 
see the prices on the bolts of goods. He told his son 
to mark the prices on the ends of the bolts away 
from public view. Instead, Victor decided to use a 
letter system, with the letters in “boy and girl and 
x” having certain numerical values. 

“I haven't forgotten it to this day. If I marked a 
bolt BLX, I knew that cloth sold for a dollar a 
yard.” You need a “system” to be successful at 
anything, and that applies to “remembering” as 
well, headded. 

His father scoffed at the idea of a “system” for 
the memory, but put to the test one day of reciting 
all thenames of the American presidents in chron- 
ological order, his father missed one. Victor cor- 
rected him and explained his “system” for re- 
membering to his father. The senior “Werner” 
then began to show off Victor's memory feats to 
his friends, and Victor plunged deeper into read- 
ing and working out his “system.” 

In 1916 he started teaching his memory courses 
at YMCA'sat night. When he returned from World 
War I, he taught again in his spare time, number- 
ing 91 in one class. He counts Dale Carnegie, of 
How to Win Friends and Influence People, among 
his former “students,” not to mention others who 
became prominentin business or public life. 

In Washington he taught classes for Depart- 
ment of Defense personnel, both military and ci- 
vilian, both secretaries and administrators. One 
day the then Secretary of Defense Neil McElroy 
summoned him to his office. He told Werner he 
had a man in his office whom he had met years 
ago. “I want to know if you rememher his name.” 
It was a real test of Werner's teaching methods. 
After asking the man what year they met, and do- 
ing some guick mental arithmetic, Werner re- 
called the place must have been the Cleveland 
YMCA, and then the name came to him. It had 
been 40 years since they met. 

Some officers who took Werner's course in the 
Pentagon Office of the Chief of Staff wrote him a 
letter of appreciation, “We have discovered that n 
is 2,ris 4, and lis 5, and that the strength of our 
modern Pentomic Infantry Division, 13,748, can 
be remembered easily by the cue, ‘Atomic ire if 
aggressors act.” 

In explaining his book, Short-Cut Memory— 
How to Improve Your Memory in 26 Easy Lessons 
(Cowles, 1965, 1966, 1967; also Paperback Library, 
Coronet Communications, 1971), Werner cites a 
common garden variety example. Instead of 
memorizing “Thirty days hath September, April, 
etc. . .” he reminds his listener of the knuckle sys- 
tem, with the knuckles standing for the 31-day 
months and the spaces in between for the 30-day 
months, with the exception of February, of course. 


His book includes exercises for the students, be- 
coming increasinglv more complicated as one 
progresses. The emphasis is on using the imagi- 
nation constantly, and the more fantastic the 
“mind pictures,” the more likely one can associate 
freely. The mind is stimulated, he writes, in a num- 
ber of different ways: 1) by similarity, one impres- 
sion tends to bring a similar fact to mind; 2) con- 
trast or opposites, the presence of one mind picture 
will help recall an opposite one; 3) contiguity or 
togetherness, two or more impressions occurring 
at the same time or close to another; and 4) cause 
and effect, one impression leads to another 
through experience, as a yawn reminds one it is 
time to go to bed. 

In remembering names, Werner pays close at- 
tention to the person being introduced, observes 
his physical features, concentrates on the name, 
thinking of words having a similar sound that 
might recall the person’s physical distinctiveness. 
This is the process of assimilation. The next rule 
is association—to select one of the similar-sound- 
ing words to associate with that person’s name. 
For example, on meeting Judge Hughes, Werner 
noted that he was tall, had a wide beard, bushy 
eyebrows, and was “huge.” 

Some names lend themselves to easv-to-remem- 
ber associations. Names of occupations such as 
Cook, Miller, Saylor (sailor). Foote, Hand, Chinn. 
Animals such as Wolfe, Fox. Trees such as Elder, 
Laurel. Colors such as Black, Brown, Green, 
White. 

Neither Victor Werner nor his book is without 
humor. For example, the memory student must go 
a step further in recalling the initials of Chief Jus- 


tice Hughes, C.E. The memory student might 
imagine the Chief Justice presiding at the bench, 
and with the wide beard in mind, perhaps “C” 
could stand for “chase” and “E” for “everything,” 
and one has a mental picture of Chief Justice 
Hughes’ “huge beard chasing everything off his 
desk.” 

For remembering figures beyond the normal 
span of seven digits, Werner recommends his “al- 
phabet-number code,” in which numbers become 
letters of value and the letters are constructed into 
cue words. You learn to construct your own cue 
sentences. Anyone having mastered the Werner 
system could translate the sentence “Buffalo 
nickels of aluminum coil up” into the population 
statistics of Buffalo, New York, or 532,759. Anoth- 
er cue might be: Buffalo (horns make) yellow man 
gallop. Such a “system” can help you remember 
the numbers you need in everyday life, such as 
your Social Security number, license plate num- 
bers, birthdays, anniversaries, telephone num- 
bers. 

Nowadays, Werner says, most of his reading 
and writing tend more and more toward the psy- 
chic field. He has had a number of experiences in 
life which strike him as more “psychic” than coin- 
cidental. Recent articles of his about psychic phe- 
nomena appearin the Psychic Observer, Fate, and 
other spiritual sciencemedia. 

Although crippled by arthritis, Werner taught 
his memory improvement class again this fall for 
an adult education class in the Arlington public 
school system, and, of course, continued his writ- 
ing. Thanks to his wife Gerry's patient assistance 
and chauffering, Werner has not lost his zest for 


life nor his sense of humor. 

When naming some of the magazines and news- 
papers that have published his articles in recent 
years, Werner laughed when Gerry added a few he 
had neglected to mention. Poking fun at himself, 
he said, “You see, Gerry got her master’s at GW, 
and I only have my bachelor’s. That’s why she’s 
so smart.” Actually Werner has mastered a num- 
ber of courses at the master’s level. 

He corresponds with many writers in the pys- 
chic field and counts the well-known soothsayer, 
Jeane Dixon, a close friend. Indeed, Jeane Dixon 
devoted the second chapter of her book, My Life 
and Prophecies (As told to Rene Noorbergen) to a 
vision she had on the occasion of Werner’s being 
presented a medal by the Belgian Ambassador in 
the name of his government. The award was made 
for Werner’s services during World War I, but the 
medal itself, the Silver Medal of the Order of Leo- 
pold II, could not be accepted from a foreign gov- 
ernment while Werner was a Federal civil servant. 
He received it after his retirement. 

Werner has played the stock market over the 
years, and he thinks his memory “system” plus 
his intuitive hunches have rewarded him in earth- 
ly means, although he has never been interested 
in garnering money just for the sake of money. He 
enjoys teaching for the “psychic” income, and he 
is a generous friend to many. Keeping the mind 
alert, attuned to vibrations and to what may es- 
cape most of us beyond the surface of reality, Wer- 
ner approaches four score with equanimity. “I'll 
probably live to 110,” he jokes, “and if I'm born 
again in anotherlife, I want to be sure to recognize 
my book, Short-Cut Memory!” —ewz 
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A Reminiscence 


Of I ji By Martha R. Schmidt 
Ka It was the day I Mi long 
Mice anticipated, registration 
for the 1925 fall term at 
George Wash- 
And ington Universitv. 
Mv mother drove 
Father, Librarian of the 
In Ih University, and me to his 
small front office facing 
9 G Street. At that 
occupied most of 
the ground floor of 2023 G Street, formerly St. 
Rose’s Industrial School for Orphaned Girls. As 
one entered the main hall, the 10,000 volume li- 
brary was on the right, and books lined the walls 
from floor to high ceiling. I had spent much time 
that summer studying the University catalog and 
had made a selection of courses which Father had 
looked over and agreed would meet the reguire- 
ments. On taking my place in line to register, I 
found not more than a dozen students ahead of me 
—perhaps because in those days, “day school” 
was a minor operation. There were no dormitories, 
the vast majority of students came after office 
hours, and many courses were given only at night. 
I recall enrolling in Zoology, a two-year course, un- 
der Paul Bartsch, a world famous biologist. Lec- 
tures were at night with a laboratory for day stu- 
dents conducted by an assistant but held late 
enough in the afternoon so that Professor Bartsch 
could stop by and see how we were progressing as 
he came from his office at the Smithsonian. 

After registering I strolled back across the Yard 
to Father's office, recalling those days when as 
children we had come down on Saturdays during 
vacation to “help Father.” I expect my older broth- 
er was the only one who was a real help, as he ac- 
tually checked in some of the accumulated periodi- 
cals. Thenearest I came to working was to unwrap 
some of the journals, being careful not to tear or 
cutintothem. 

The real excitement was the fun of playing in the 
Yard, on which fronted the fire escapes of nearby 
buildings. The fire escapes stopped short of the 
ground, the final steps swinging high with a large 
lead weight attached so that the weight of the per- 
son coming down the steps would swing this final 
ladder to the ground. There was nothing we liked 
better than to get on these fire escapes and force 
them down. It took two of us to doit, but it was even 
more exciting to hang up there and finally jump. 
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Our feet couldn’t have been more than four feet 
from the ground, but it seemed like a great leap, 
and we loved it. I can’t help wondering, in retro- 
spect, if children were different then and how the 
fire escapes were kept operable. 

The Yard in 1925 had changed since my child- 
hood days. It was now more crowded. The Univer- 
sity had recently completed Corcoran Hall for 
classrooms and the gymnasium, (still) fondly re- 
ferred to as the “Tin Tabernacle.” On 20th Street 
cranes were lifting building materials onto the 
framework of the new law building to be named 
Stockton Hall. Obviously these buildings took up 
some space in the Yard, but there were still many 
small backyards with fences around the residen- 
ces in the square bounded by G, F, 20th, and 21st 
Streets. Some of the enclosed areas were private, 
others were University property. Students and fac- 
ulty ambled around the fences and sometimes 
clambered over them. The Yard was truly small 
town, the University being housed primarily in old 
residences. 

Although Father ate lunch at the Cosmos Club, 
his evening meal consisted of crackers and milk at 
his desk. Often he brought cheese with him, and in 
the late afternoon quiet, an occasional mouse or 
two were allowed to share the evening snack. Fa- 
ther was as interested in them as he was in hu- 
mans, and one evening an older library student 
came early to talk with him before class and 
walked in just as Father was entertaining his 
friend, the mouse. General confusion resulted, and 
it was several nights before the mouse resumed 
his regular visits. I presume the student also re- 
covered. 

That morning of registration as I approached 
Father’s office, an upperclassman came up to me 
and said: “Are you not Professor Schmidt’s daugh- 
ter? How wonderful it must be to have him as a 
father. He is a marvelous teacher, you know.” This 
mystified me a bit for, typical of teenagers of any 
period, I had never seen anything remarkable 
about my father. Part of this was probably be- 
cause I seldom saw him. Until this fall of 1925, he 
had worked all day at the Library of Congress 
where he taught both Scientific German and Li- 
brary Science, in addition to serving as the Librar- 
ian of the University. He was almost never at 
home, and when he was, he was tired. What we re- 
membered as children was that we must be quiet 
when Father was home. 

That first year I heard over and over again how 
wonderful he was and what an excellent teacher. I 
decided to find out for myself, and this is how I 
came to enroll in his Cataloging course the next 


year, and incidentally, later entered the library 
profession. 

It didn't take long to find out the students were 
right. He stood behind a table leaning over the lec- 
turn speaking so enthusiastically that he not only 
interested the students, they became involved. 
When he started to lecture, his low, quiet voice 
stood out. To hear reguired attention, and he re- 
ceived it. I recall once a couple of students were 
talking in the rear of the room, and he stopped and 
waited. Then he said guietly, “I assume when a 
person gets to college that he is an adult, and I ex- 
pect him to behave as one. " After we waited during 
the longest minute of silence, he resumed his lec- 
ture. 

Students today complain that the professors 
don't know who they are—don't even recognize 
them as members of their classes. Even in the 
smaller colleges it is often impossible to find one's 
instructor. Office hours are not rigidly observed. 
In my father's case, the reverse was true. He ar- 
yived before 8:30 a.m. and rarely left before 11:00 
p.m. His door was always open—whatever the stu- 
dent wished to discuss. Often the topic could only 
be classified as personal and might involve a loan 
to tide someone over until payday. Family prob- 
lems were also divulged. Always Professor 
Schmidt was concerned but successfully main- 
tained a middle ground because his interest in 
people as individuals was genuine. 

By 1929 Father no longer taught Cataloging but 
instead Library Administration and Library of 
Congress Classification. He had been responsible 
when working at the Library of Congress for the 
development of its classification systems in phi- 
losophy, world history and the European War. He 
also collaborated on some of the other tables. As 
he knew the subject from the ground up, his stu- 
dents greatly benefited. Again, in the practice. 
sessions, as in his Cataloging course, Father al- 
ways was in charge, never turning them over to 
assistants. Many nights his family waited in the 
car outside Lisner Hall while he patiently went 
over the work of the last student or two. 

Among his outstanding courses were the His- 
tory of Libraries and the History of the Book, be- 
cause of his own scholarly interests. After his sab- 
batical year spent in studying libraries in Eurcpe, 
especially in Germany and Austria, he expanded 
his lectures to reflect what he had seen. Not only 
had he studied at the great national and state li- 
braries, but he also had stopped at the small abbey 
and monastery libraries in which many of the 
world’s finest manuscripts were located. 

About 1936 Father got the first inkling that the 


Students in an alcove of Lisner Hall, 
the University’s Library as it was in 
late 1920s. 
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new and growing Library School was not being 
looked on with favor by President Marvin. One li- 
brarian’s teaching contract was not renewed. Fa- 
ther’s retirement date was only two years off, and 
apparently the president thought this would be 
the logical time to drop the school. He asked Fa- 
ther to stay on several years longer so that stu- 
dents already enrolled would have an opportunity 
to finish work for their degrees. Father declined— 
it would be like presiding at one’s own funeral. 

The Library School graduated its last class in 
1941, 

The GWU Library Science Alumni Association 
has continued to function and is active today, mo- 
tivated largely by the love and respect of the indi- 
vidual members for Professor Schmidt. As long as 
Father lived a birthday tea was held for him as 
near January 31st as possible, usually in the home 
of Clara and Russell LeGear, both of whom held 


responsible positions in the Library of Congress. 
The Schmidt family drove up from Bay Ridge, 
Maryland, from 1953 through 1965 for these teas. 
Come snow, sleet or ice—we always went. Father 
greeted each student by name and inguired spe- 
cifically about the family even though he hadn't 
seen the student for years. Despite his advanced 
years (he was 92 the last time) he remained stand- 
ing and never seemed to tire. At the fall and spring 
meetings Father always spoke a few words before 
the group, often reviewing a book he had recently 
read. His words were listened to as intently as they 
had been in class, and many marveled that he kept 
up his interests so well. 

Since Father's death the alumni association 
has continued to meet twice a year, but the winter 
tea has been abandoned. The members have 
raised funds for the Alfred F.W. Schmidt Memori- 
al Seminar Room in the new library now under 


construction at 22nd and H Streets, N.W. The room 
will house a replica of the original Columbian Col- 
lege Library insofar as the books are available. 
The first inventory of the library in 1824-25 lists 
3,034 volumes. Of these, 228 are still to be found in 
the University Library. Rupert Woodward, Direc- 
tor of Libraries at GWU, is actively searching for 
replacements for the other volumes. Felix Conrad 
Schwarz completed an oil portrait of Professor 
Schmidt, which he donated for this room. With 
Father's unusual knowledge and interest in rare 
books, it seems appropriate that this special collec- 
tions seminar room will be named the Alfred F. W. 
SchmidtMemorial Room. 


Martha R. Schmidt is Chief Librarian, Dowling 
College, Oakdale, N.Y. 


Dec 13 


Recentiv Honored 


Harris & Ewing 


ClydeS. Bailey, LLB’24, was named 
to the Independent Telephone Hall of 
Fame this fall by the President of the 
Independent Telephone Historical Mu- 
seum and Hall of Fame Foundation at 
a meeting of the Independent Tele- 
phone Pioneer Association in Las 
Vegas. 

Mr. Bailey, who retired in 1965, 
served the telephone association (non- 
Bell) for 25 years and became known as 
“the silver-tongued spokesman of the 
telephone industry.” He was a charter 
member of the Bar of Interstate Com- 
merce Practitioners and the Bar of Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. 


Recently Retired 


U.S. Army 


Colonel (ret.) James H. Leach, MS 
in IA ’65, retired September 29 after 
more than 30 years of military service. 
Having seen action in four of the five 
European campaigns of World War II, 
Col. Leach was wounded five times. He 
has been decorated many times. His 
more recent overseas assignments 
were Korea and Vietnam. During 1972 
he was in charge of the Army Recruit- 
ing Support Center in Alexandria, Va. 


John E. Condon, DSc '67, former 
Director of the Office of Reliability and 
Quality Assurance, NASA, was ap- 
pointed Vice President of Abbott Lab- 
oratories in October. 

Mr. Condon was recently recognized 
by the American Society for Quality 
Control as the recipient of the society’s 
first reliability engineering certificate. 
He also holds the NASA Exceptional 
Service Medal and the National Secu- 
rity Industrial Association’s Certifi- 
cate of Merit. 

A Fellow in the American Society for 
Quality Control, Mr. Condon is also a 
senior member of the Institute of Elec- 
trical and Electronic Engineers and 
was general ehairman of the 1971 
Symposium for Reliability. He has 
been a guest lecturer atGWU. 


U.S. Army 


Hyman Graus, BME '45 (MS '52, 
Catholic U., recently retired after more 
than 30 years of service at the U.S. 
Army Mobility Equipment Research 
and Development Center, Fort Belvoir, 
Va. 

An engineer, Mr. Graus joined the 
agency in 1939 and was the Center’s 
“senior citizen” in point of continuous 
service. He was honored at a luncheon 
prior to his retirement where a Certifi- 
cate of Appreciation was given him by 
Col. Bennett L. Lewis (left), Command- 
ing Officer of the Center. 


Chase 


Carolyn Royall Just, LLM ’40, was 
awarded the “gold medal” of the Inter- 
American Bar Association at its XVII 
Conference held in Quito, Ecuador, last 
spring. Mrs. Just, who served as report- 
er general for the Association from 
1951-1972, was honored for her con- 
tributions to the IABA and for the ''ac- 
tivity of women in support of the legal 
profession.” 

An attorney in several divisions of 
the Department of Justice since 1938, 
Mrs. Just is now employed in the tax 
division. In addition to her legal activi- 
ties, she enjoys playing the viola with 
GW’s symphony orchestra and other 
amateur groups such as the Norwegian 
Amateur Chamber Music Society. 


Mary L. Rollins, MA ’33, retired after 
41 years as a government scientist. 
Miss Rollins was head of Microscopy 
Investigations in New Orleans’ South- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
She began her career in Washington 
with the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, joining the Southern Research 
Laboratory in 1940 where she became 
an expert on the microscopic and sub- 
microscopic structure and behavior of 
cotton. In 1959 she and a fellow scien- 
tist were honored with a USDA Superi- 
or Service award for their “brilliant 
pioneering research” in this field. 


The White House 


Elmer “Rusty” Young, AA '63 and 
BA ’69, received the Golden Rose 
Award from an international florists 
delivery association recently. He is 
shown with former First Lady Mamie 
Eisenhower and First Lady Patricia 
Nixon, his current employer. 


Mr. Young was appointed Chief 


Floral Designer to the White House in 
1962 by the then First Lady Jacqueline 
Kennedy. 


U.S. Navy 


George J. Milward, BA in Ed ’63 
and MA in Ed ’66, recently retired 
from the Federal service after 27 years. 
Mr. Milward was scientific staff assis- 
tant to the chief of the ship perform- 
ance department at the Naval Ship Re- 
search and Development Center, Car- 
derock, Md. 

In his spare time, Mr. Milward be- 
came a charter member of the Alexan- 
dria chapter of the Toastmaster’s Club. 
He won a certificate of merit from 
Toastmaster’s International in 1967. 

On the occasion of his retirement he 
was given a luncheon and mementos 
by his co-workers and supervisor, Wil- 
liam E. Cummins (left). 


prec 


14 gwlimes 


John R. Thomas (right), PhD 69, is 
Directorof the U.S. Research and De- 
velopment Exhibit currently being 
shown in various cities of the U.S.S.R. 
American Ambassador Jacob D. Beam 
(left), and U.S.S.R. Minister of Culture 
Ekaterina Furtseva (center), visited 
the Moscow openingof the joint indus 


USIA 


try-government exhibit arranged by 
the U.S. Information Agency. With 
company representatives and 23 Rus- 
sian-speaking American guides, the 
exhibit is one of the largest of its kind 
ever assembled. It was due to close in 
Leningrad December 13. 


One Month From Today 
Is Too Late. . . . 


To do anything about this year's tax bill 
only income earned, expenses incurred, 
and gifts completed by December 31st 
will have any effect on your April 15th tax 
return. 

Matching gifts by the Government2 Not 
exactly, but almost. Federal and State 
Governments will return part of your con- 
tribution by a reduction of your tax bill. 
Tax savings, depending on your tax 
bracket and your tax status, can be as 
much as 70% of any gift you make to The 
George Washington University this 
year. If you are planning any gifts in the 
next 12 months, why not make it this 
year so you can getthe tax benefit this 
April instead of a year from then. 


Do you have any long term appreciated 
property or securities2 Are you avvare 
that when you give appreciated proper- 
ty, you not only get the same tax benefit 
from the Government, but you also get to 
deduct the current fair market value 
without including the appreciation in 
your gross income? 

Those who receive the greatest satis- 
faction from their generosity are those 
who plan their gifts. Plan to give this year 
for the greatest tax benefit! 


| would like to make a contribution to the Annual Support Program of The George 


Washington University in the amount of $ 


O TheSchool of manne: 
O Unrestricted for the University 


Name 


Address 


City State 


Zip 


Please mail to George Washington University, Office of Development, Washington, 
D. C. 20006. (If possible please enclose the mailing label on this paper) 


Bauman Returns to GW as Dance Artist-Ieacher 


A former student who has now 
achieved a national reputation asa 
dancer and choreographer opened GW 
DanceCompany’s fall season as artist 
in residence. 

Arthur Bauman, who started danc- 
ing at GW in 1957, is Assistant Director 
of the Dance Theater Workshop in New 
York City. The Workshop, consisting 
of dancer-choreographers, presented 
an academic program at Wolf Trap 
Farm for Performing Arts in conjunc- 
tion with the American University 
Academy last summer. Mr. Bauman’s 
multimedia work which was per- 
formed at Wolf Trap was “Dialog.” He 
also directed an improvisation concert 
at the National Cathedral. 

For the dance concert at GW in No- 
vember, Mr. Bauman reconstructed his 
well-known “Errands,” a dance for 
three men costumed as long distance 
runners. It was notated by Barbara 
Katz, MA in Ed '68, who specializes in 
dance notation on the GW faculty. “Er- 
rands” will be added to the dance com- 
pany’s repertory. 

An entire chapter in the book, The 
Rise and Fall and Rise of Modern 
Dance, by Don McDonagh, (1970) is de- 
voted to Bauman’s work. “Arthur Bau- 
man is not so much a creator of chore- 

ography,” writes McDonagh, “as a fas- 


Art Bauman 


tidious editor of movements, sound and 
light.” 

From GW Bauman went to the Juilli- 
ard School for professional training. 
He has performed with the companies 
of Lucas Hoving, Paul Sansardo, and 
Charles Weidman. 


Diane Wade Photos 


Dec 15 


Program Board mov- 
ie The Conformist™ 


2nd 

Seminar: “Personal 
Taxes and Financial 
Planning.” Wam. 
2:30 p-m.. Marvin 
Center Ballroom, For 
information, 676- 
6430 

Classical scholar 
Bernard M.W. Knox 
lectures on “Oedipus 
theKing by Sopho- 
cles. 11-12 Noon, 
Hidg.C Rm. 101 
Basketball, home, 
Long Island U., Ce 
lonials' reception af- 
ter game. 


Registration for 
spring semester (oth- 
ert National 


Law Center) 


Newman Mass 10:30 Lastday fall classes 
a.m., Maryin Center, (other than National 
every Sunday Law Center) 


GW GrottoClub 


Medical Alumni An- 
nual Winter Meeting, 
Paradise Isle Motel, 

Nassau (Dee. 3-10) 


Oi ae tag 
Conception Mass 
12:10 and 7:30 p.m. 


First Wednesday 
Seminar: Michael 
Kandel on Literature 
and Dissent in the 
Soviet Union, Alum- 
ni Lounge, Bacon, 


Trama ion of the 
President (holiday) 
Basketball at Ameri- 


D. Q; aw Alumni 


Ch ey gua 


on diet and exercise, 
Spm. . 

pete bib ds, 

14-21 
AlumniCharter. 
Flight to Acapulco, 
Mexico 


Faculty Senate meet- 


The George Washington University 
Washington, D.C. 20006 

Second Class Postage 

Paid at Washington, D.C. 


Coming Events in December and January 


For late changes, phone Office of Student 
Activities 676-6557 or Program Board 676-7410 


Salant benefit i 
tea. Forinformation, 
676-6860 


reception following 
game. 


13-22 

Fall semester exam- 
inations (other than 
National Law Cen- 


24th 
Careers 
terview Għa 


25th 

Basketball, home, 

Catholic U. 

26th = 

Law alumni lun- 

cheon, NY Bar Asso- 

ciation, New York 

Hilton 

27th 

Bernard M.W. Knox 

porate By tr 4 
y Euripides. 

C, Rm. 101, 11-12 

Noon 


30th 
K aculty Aaaah. 
Bist 


Basketball, Fi 5 
Navy 
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GW's Grotto Club 
Means Caves- 
Page7 


i a 


Werner's 
Svstem for 
Improving 
Memorv- 


La 


pz . 


żina 


Bamboo Curtain ($ 

Opens for GW ti 
Professors $ 

To Visit a if 

Families- 
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